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| ON ELWES, Ef. 


HE family name of Mr Elwes was 1eggot : and 2s 
| his name was John, the conjunction of Jack Meg- 
got made ſtrangers ſometimes imagine, that his intimates 
were addreſſing him by an aſſumed appellation. | His fas 
ther was a brewer of great eminence. He purchaſed, du- 
ring his life, the eſtate now in poſſeſhon of the family, at 
Marcham, in Berkſhire; of the Calverts, who were m 
the ſame line. The father died while the late Mr Elwes 
was only four years old; fo little of the character of Mr 
Elwes is to be attributed to him; but from his matber it 
may be traced at once—for, though ſhe was left nearly | 
one hundred thouſand pounds by her buſband—fbe ſtarved 
herſelf to death ! 41-3230 


The only children from the above marriage were Mr 1 
Elwes, and a daughter who married the father of the late 1 
Colonel Timms and from thence came the intail of ſome 
part of the preſent eſtate. | 


ſchool, where he remained for ten or twelve years. During 
that time he had not miſapplicd his talents— for he was 


| 
| 
| | 
At an early period of life he was ſent to Weftminſter \ 
| 
2 a | 
| 
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good olaffical ccholar to the laſt—and it is a eircum- fol 


ſtance not a little remarkable, though well authenticated, the 
that he never read afterwards. Never was he ſeen at any in. 
eriod of his ſuture life with a book, nor has he in all qu 


is different houſes, now leſt behind him, books that 
would, were they colle ed together, / fir two pounds. 


His knowledge in accounts was {till more trifiing, and in £9! 
ſome meaſure ma; account for the total ignorance he al- Wa 
ways was in, as to his own affairs. lit 
c fai 
The contemporaries of Mr Elwes, at Weſtminſter, do 
were Mr Woriley, late Maſter of the Board of Works, [itt 
and the preſent Lord Mansfield; who, at that time, had an 
no objection to horrow all that young Elwes, even then, bu: 
would Icad.—His Lordihip, however, has ſince changed an 
his diſpoſition, though Mr Elwes never altered his. roc 
. Ne. . ö J 4 7. 


From Weſtminſter ſchool, Mr Elwes removed to Ce- his 
neve, where he ſoon entered upon purſuits more agrees av: 
alle to him than ſtudy. The Riding Maſter of the Aca- fie 
demy there had then to boaſt, perhaps, three of the beſt ally 
riders in Europe, Mr Worſley, Mr Elwes, and Sir Syd= tin 
ney Meadows. Of the three Elwes was reckoned- the re 
molt deſperate : the young horſes were always put into 
his hands, and he was the rough rider to the other two. 


Durivg this period, he was introduced to Voltaire, ſtr 
whom he ſomewhat reſembled in point of appearance; ob! 
but though he has mentioned this circumſtance, the ger the 


nius, the fortune, the character of Voltaire, never ſeemed | «in 

to ſtrike him-—they were out of his contemplation, and 

His way: the bor/es in the riding ſcbeal he remembered _— 

much longer, and their reſpective qualities made a much bu 

deeper impreſſion on him. | | Ha 
enc 


On his return to England, after an abſence of two or 
three years, he was to be introduced to his uncle, the late I 
Sir Harvey Elwes, who wa 11 75 living at Stoke, in on Par 

i CARR olk, | 


LATE JOHN ELWES, Eg. | 4 


folk, perhaps the moſt perfect picture of human penury 
that ever exiſted. The attempts at ſaving money were, 
in him, ſo extraordinary, that Mr Elwes, perhaps, never 
quite reached them, even at the laſt period of his life. 


To Sir Harvey Elwes he was to be the heir, and of 
courſe it was requiſite to pleaſe him. On this account it 
was neceſſary, even in old Mr Elwes, to maſquerade a 
little; and as he was at that time in the world, and its af. 
fairs, he dreſſed like other people. This would not have 
done ſor Sir Harvey; ſo the nephew uſed to ſtop at a 
little inn, at Chelmsford, which he did not much like; 
and begin to dreſs in character ;—a pair of ſmall iron 
buckles, worſted ſtockings, darned, a worn- out old coat, 
and a tattered waiſtcoat, were put on, and onwards he 
rode to viſit his uncle, who uſed to contemplate him with 
a miſerable kind of ſatisfaction, and ſeemed pleated to find 
his heir attempting to come up with him in the race of | 
avarice. There would they fit—ſaving pair /—witha ſingle 
flick upon the fire,, and. with one glais of wine, occaſion. 
ally, betwixt them, talking over the extravagance of the 
times; and when evening ſhut in, they. would retire to 
reſt—as © going to bed ſaved candle · ligbt.“ 


But the nephew had then, what he had always, a very 
ex traomlinary appetite and this would have been a mon- 
ſtrous offence in the eye of the uncle; ſo Mr Elwes was | 
obliged to pick up a dinner firſt with ſome neighbour in | 
the country, and then return to Sir Harvey with a liitle. 


diminutive appetite that vas quite engaging. a 


A partridge, a Fan pudding, and a. potatoe, did the 
buſineſs ! and the fire was ſuffered -to go out, while Sir 


Harvey was at dinner, as eating was quite exerciſe _ 
enough, | We 


te But as Mr Elwes inherited from Sir Harvey a great 
bart of the preſent fortune fome what of their hiſto- 
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ries become neceſlarily intermixed; and, I truſt, a ſmall 


houſe. 


2 


digreſſion to give the picture of Sir Harvey, will not be give 
thought unamuſing or ſoreign to the ſubject:— He was, and 
as may be imagined, a moſt ſingular character and the ext 
way in which he lived was not leſs ſo. His ſecluſion from frie: 
the world nearly reached that of a Hermit ; and could the 
extremity of his avarice have been taken out of the queſy | 0 
tion, a more blameleſs life was never led. ; | read 
Was 
Of this character a few ſingular circumſtances ſhall be AS 
given: and to men of modern times and more diſſipated then 
manners, uſed to hurry, and accuſtomed to continual va- brac, 
riety——ſuch a ſyſtem of living as he purſued, will he 
ſcarcely appear credible. But the picture is real and cu- and 
rious. It will ſerve to thew---* there is living out of agai1 
London,” - and that a man may at length ſo effectually | 
retire into himſelf-—that there may remain little elſe but WF D 
vegetation in a human ſhape. neve 
>. | bree. 
Providence, perhaps, has wiſely ordered it, that the takin 
poſſeſſors of eſtates ſhould change like the ſucceſſion of ¶ black 
feafons : the day of tillage and the ſeed time the harveſt WM ſed f 
and conſumption of it—in due order, follow cach other p WW ſtock 
and in the ſcale of events, are all neceſſary alike. W bred 
| Wit a 
This ſucceſſion was exempliſied in the character of X 
Sir Harvey Elwes, who ſucceeded to Sir Jervaiſe, a very W 
worthy gentle man, that had involved, as far as they would ¶ he we 
go, all the eſtates he received and left behind him. On ¶ ſave t 
his death, Sir Harvey found himſelf nominally poſſeſſed 
of ſame thouſands a-year, but really with an income of ane If 2 
hundred pounds per annum. He ſaid, on his arrival at Iſtrike 
Stoke, the family ſeat, “ that never would he leave it; ting o 
tilt he had entirely cleared the paternal eſtage,”—and he till the 
hved to do that, and to realize above ane hundred thaufand 
Paunds in addition. L | As 
J. | | ! ways } 
But he was formed of the very materials make perfeq 
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the character of , a miſer. In his youth he had been 

given over for a conſumption, fo he had no conſtitution 
and no paſſions: He was timid, ſhy, and diffident in the 
extreme: of a thin, ſpare habit of body, and without a. 
friend upon earth. | 


4s he had no acquaintance, no books; and no turn for- 
reading the hoarding up, and the counting his money, 
Las his greateſt joy. The next to that, was —partridge- 
ſetting, at which he was ſo great an adept, and game was 
then ſo plentiful—that he has been known to take 500 
brace of birds in one ſeaſon. —But he lived upon partridges 
—he and his whole Jie houſehold - conſiſting of one man 
and two maids, What they could not eat, he turned out 
again, as he never gave away any thing 
During the partridge ſeaſon, Sir Harvey and his mar 
never miſſed a day, if the weather was tolerable—and bis 

breed of dogs being remarkably good, he ſeldom failed in 

taking great quantities of game. At all times he wore a 
black velvet cap much over his face, a worn-out full-dreſ- 
ſed ſuit of cloaths, and an old great coat, with worſted 
ſockings drawn upon his knees. He rode a thin thorough- 
bred horſe, and “ the Horſe and his Rider“ both looked as 


if a guſt of wind would have blown them away together. 


When the day was not fo fine as to tempt him abroad, 


he would walk backwardsand forwards in his old Hall, to 
ſave the expence of fire. 


If a farmer in his neighbourhood came in, he would | 
ſtrike a light in a tinder-box that he kept by him, and put- 


ting one fengle ſtick upon the grate, would not add another 
till the firſt was nearly burnt out. 


As he had but little connection with London; he al- 
ways had three or four theufand pounds at a time in his 
houſe. A ſet of feilows, who were afterwards known by | 
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the appellation of the Thackfled Gang, and who were all 
banged, formed a plan to rob him.—They were totally. 
unſuſpected at the time, as each had ſome apparent oc+ 
cupation during the day, and went out only at night, and. 
when they had got intelligence of any great booty. 4 
It was the cuſtom of Sir Harvey, to go up into his hed- 
chamber at eight o'clock, where, after taking a baſon of. 
avater-gruel, by the light of a ſmall fire, he went to bed, 
to ſave the unneceſſary extravagance of a candle. | 


The gang, who knew the hour when his ſervant went 
to the ſtable, leaving their horſes in a fmall grove on the 
Eſſex ſide of the river, walked acroſs, and hid theraſelves 
in the Church porch, till they faw the man come up to his 
horſes. They then immediately fell upon him, and after 
{ome little ſtruggle, bound and gagged him: They then 
ran up towards the houſe, tied the two maids together, 
and going up to Sir Harvey preſented their piſtols, and 
demanded his money. 9 


At no part of his life, did Sir Harvey ever behave fo 
well as in this tranſaction.— When they aſked for his 
money, he would give them no anſwer till they had aſſured 
him, that his ſervant, who was a great favourite, was ſafe; 
— He then delivered them the key of a drawer in which 
was fifty guineas. But they knew too well he had much 
more in the houſe, and again threatened his liſe, without 
he diſcovered where it was depoſited, At length he 
ſhewed them the place, and they turned out a large draws 
er where were ſeven and twenty hundred guinear. This 
they packed up in two large baſkets, and actually carried 
off. A roboery which, for quantity of ſpecie, was perhaps 

ever equalled, On quitting him, they told him they 
ſhould leave a man behind, who would murder him if he 
moved for aſſiſtance. On which he very coolly, and with 
ſome ſimplicity, took out his watch, which they had not 
aſked for, and faid, © Gentlemen, I do not want to take 
. any 


; 
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any of you, therefore, upon my honour, I will give you 
twenty minutes for your eſcape: after that time, 
nothing ſhall prevent me from ſeeing how my ſervant 
does.” —— —tHe was as good as his word: Whem 
the. time expired, he, went and untied the man; but 
though fome ſearch was made by the village, the robbexs 
were not diſcovered, 


When they were taken up ſome years afterwards for 
other offences, and were known: to be the men who rob- 
bed Sir Harvey, he would not appear againſt them. 


Mr Harrington, of Clare, he was his lawyer, preſſed 
him to go to Chelmsford, to identify their perſons; but 
nothing could perſuade him. Ne, ud, ſaid be, 1 
Have loft my money, and now you want me to loſe my time 
„1 R 1 er 2 45 


Ot what temperance can do, Sir Harvey was an in- 
ance.— At an early period of lite, he was given over for: 


conſumption, and he lived till betwixt eighty and nine- 
y years of age. 


Amongſt the few acquaintances. he had, was an qcca=: 
:Wtona! club at his own village of Stoke—and there were 
members of it, tzwo Baronets beſides himſelf, Six Cordwell: 
Firebras, and Sir John Barnardiſton. However rich 
hey were, the reckoning was alſo an object of their in- 
eltigation, As they were one day ſettling this diffcult- 
ant, an odd fellow, who was a member, called out to a 
riend who was .palling, “ For Heaven's ſake, ſtep up 
airs and aſſiſt e por! Here are three Baronets worth 
a million of maney, quarelling about a furthing.“ 


When Sir Harvey died, the only tear chat dropped 
pon his grave, fell from the eye of his ſervant, — 
ong and faithfully attended him. To this ſervant he be- 
We ucathed a farm of Fol. per ann. “ to him and to his 


2 


ppſſccirs.” In 


| 
| 
| 
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In the chaſtity and abſtinence of his life, Sir Harvey 
Elwes was a rival of Sir Iſaac Newton —for he would 
| have held it unpardonable to have given——even his af- . 
1 fections. And, as he ſaw no lady whatever, he had but 
i 

[ 


| little chance of bartering them, matrimonially, for- Ww 
. money. 99 | 'Thz 
[| When he died, he lay in fate, ſuck as it was, at TY - 5 
Fi ſeat at Stoke. Some of the tenants obſerved, with more 8 
2B humour than decency, that“ it was well Sir Harvey 
| could not ſee it.“ 
i ; 
N On his death, his fortune, which had now become in 
immenſe, fell to * nephew, Mr Meggot, who, by will as 1 
| was ordered to aflume the name and arms of Elwes. P 
L © 
HE Thus lived; and thus died, the uncle to old Mr Elwes, he | 
5 whoſe poſſeſſions, at the time of his death, were ſuppc 46a 
led tobe, at leaſt, tvs hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, | 1 
| and whoſe annual expenditure was about aue hundred and. >< 
1 ten pouudi J. | | 
: However incredible this may appear; it is yet ſtrig iy — 
I true; his cloaths coſt him nothing; for he took them out ; Ai 
| of an old cheſt, where they had lain ſince the gay days ; 
of Sir Jery aiſe.. he cc 
1 He kept his houſehoid chiefly upon game, and Aſh, [7 ; 
1 which he had in his own ponds; and the cows, which b. - 
grazed before his door, furniſhed milk, cheeſe,,and but- Hh le 
ter, fot the little enim deal houſehold. What fuel he et the 
did burn, his woods ſupplied.. Ppin 
Thoſe who have wiſhed to find an excuſe in the 5 
nury of Sir Harvey, have urged, that he had paſted fo while 
long a period of his life alone, in recovering the eltate; led t. 
that he could not again encounter the world; and that eaſy: 
his ſhyneſs was ſo extreme, that company gave him naſted 0! 


pieaſure. 10 
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'To thoſe who are continually courting the buſtle of ſo- 
Wcty, and the favour of public ſcenes, it may be curious 
learn, that here was a man, avþo had the courage to liue 


| arly ſeventy years alone.! 
- 
o the whole of his property. Mr Elwes fucceeded ; 
lit was jmagined, that his oe was not, at that time, 


p 


Ore 4 
That this was done without former ſcenes to afford 
tter for reflection, or books to entertain, but in pur- 
ng one ruling paiſion—-the amaſſing unuſed wealth. 


p 


Ty inferior. He got too an ad tional ſcat---but he got 
as it had been molt religioul.y delivered down from 


3 paſt. 


E 
* 


he furniture was moſt ſacredly antique; not a room 
painted, nor a window repaired; the beds above 
W's were all in canopy and ſtate, where, the worms and 
is held their undiſturbed reign; and the roof of, the 
"Wc was inimitable for the climate of Italy. 2 


ſhort, the whole veriſied what was ſaid That no- 
vould live with Sir Harvey Elwes, if they could 
: | ould they if they would,” | 7 Liv N | 
Wc contemplation of ſuch a character as that of Sir 
ey Elwes affords a very mortifying and melanchol 
Pre of human infirmity. The contraſt of ſo —_ 
h, and ſo much. abuſe of it, is degrading to the hu- 
underſtanding. But in return, it yet has its uſes. . 
et thoſe who fancy there is a charm in ricbes, able to 
ppineſs, here view all. their inability, and all their 
F< ; and acknowledge, that the mind alone * makes 
ars“ our Felicity. For who almoſt- would edit, 
while the comforts, if not the luxuries of life, are 
fled to confer happineſs, and be the foundation af 
Jeaſures, who would credit that Sir Harvey Elwes, 
ied of Tuo Hundred and Fifty Tbonſand Pounds, 
| r en eee 
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ſhould live for above fixty years in ſolitude, to avoid u b 
expence of company Should deny himſelf almoſt l. 
and candle Should wear the ca/i-off clonths of his pred 
ceſſor, and live in a houſe where the wind Was enten e 
at every broken caſement, and the rain deſcend a 
through the roof voluntarily impoſing on himſelf a n. 
dition little better than the paper of an almebouſe 7" k 
| ra 
To this uncle, and this property, Mr Elwes ſucceed 2 
when he Had advanced beyond the fortieth year ed 
age; and for fifteen years previous to tllis period, it Mtl. 
that he wWwas known in the more faſhionable' circle 
London. He had always a turn for play, and it Was © g 
late in life, and from paying always, and not always 
paid, that he conceived diſguſt at the inclination. MM fit! 
[ 3530 | REV 7:48 ne 
The nequaintericts which he had formed at Weſtin . 
School, and at Ceneva, together with his on large de 
tune, all conſpired to introduce him into whatevell 2 
ciety he beſt liked: He was admitted a member o 
Club at Arthur's, and various other Clubs of that pe : h 
And, as ſome proof of His notoriety at that time, 
mam of deep play Mr Elwes, tlie late Lord Robert 
tie, and ſome others, are noticed in a ſcene in The 1. 
venture of a Guinea, for the frequency of their mid | 10 
Or gies. G = * | a 7 + . | 1 | - ; way 
Few men, even from his own: acknowledgment, | mile 
played deeper than himielf; and with ſuecefs mo,. I 
rious. I remember hearing him ſay, he had once p 
to days and a night without itermiſſion; and the H fa 
| being a finall one; the patty were nearly up to che bl © 
um carus. He loſt ſome thouſands at that” ſitting.4 OY 
ute Duke of Northumberland was of the party 2 
never would quit a table where any hope of in Pat" 
mafned- K ** | * 
took 


Had Mr Elves received all he won; he would 


4? 
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been the richer by ſome thouſands for the mode in which 
he paſſed this part of his life: but the vowels of I. O. U. 
were then in uſe, and the ſums that were owed him, 


ll even by very noble names, were not liquidated. On this 


account he was a very great loſer by play; and though he 
never could, or perhaps would aſcertain- the ſum, 1 


nov from circumſtances ſince, that it was very conſide- 


rable. The theory which he profeſſed (chat it uni im- 
foſſible to aft a gentleman for money” he perfectly confirm- 
cd by the practice 5 and he never violated this feeling to 
the lateſt hour of his life. . wry 


He contrived to mingle the ſmall attempts at ſaving, 
with objects of the moſt unbounded diſſipation. : After 
ſitting up a whole night at play for thouſands, with the 
oft faſhionable and profligate men of the time, amidſt 
{plendid rooms, gilt ſophas, wax lights, and waiters at- 
tendant on his call, he would walk outabout four in the 
morning, not #94wards home, but into Smithfield, to 
-1eet his own catrle, which were coming to market from 
Thaydon-hall, a farm of his in Eflex ! There would this 
ame man, forgetful of the-ſcenes he had juſt left, ſtand 
in cold or rain bartering with a carca/e butcher for a bil- 
ng! Sometimes, when the cattle did not arrive at the 
hour expected, he would walk on, in che mire, to meet 
dem; and more than once has gone on foot the whole 


ay to his farm without ſtopping, which was ſeventeen 


miles from London, after fitting up the whole night. 


Had every man 'been of:the mind of Mr Elwes, the 
ace of Innkeepers muſt have periſhed, and paſt chaifes. 
have been returned back to thoſe who made them; for it 
was the bulineſs of his life to avoid both. He always tra- 
velled on horſeback—To-ſee him ſetting out on ajourney 
was a matter truly curious; his firſt care was to put two 
or three eggs, boiled hard, into his great coat pocket, 
vr any ſcraps of bread which he found—Baggage he never 
took — Then, mounting one of his hunters, luis next at- 
: - B ſtention 


es 
' 
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tention was to get out of London by that road where uru- 
Piles were the feweſt. Then, ſtopping under any hedpe,, 
where graſs preſented itſelf for his horſe, and a little 
water for himſelf, he would fit down and refreſh himſelf 
and his horſe together. Here preſenting a new ſpecies 
of Bramin, worth five hundred thouſand pounds, 


- The chief reſidence of Mr Elwes, at this period of his 
life, was in Berkſhire, at his own ſeat at Marcham, 
Here it was he had two ſons born, who inherit the 
greateſt part of his property, by a will made about the 
year 1785. He failed not, however, at this time, te 
pay very frequent viſits to Sir Harvey, his uncle, and 


uſed to attend him in his daily amuſement of partridge MW - 


fetting. 


On the death of his unele, Mr Elwes then came to re- 
ſide at Stoke, in Suffolk. Bad as was the manſion he 


found here, he left one ſtill worſe behind him at Mar- 


cham, of which the late Colonel TLimms, his nephew, 


uſed to mention the following proof: a few days after i 


he went thither, a great quantity of rain fell in the 
night—he had not been long in bed þefore he felt him- 
delf wet through; and putting his hand out of the clothes, 
found the rain was dropping through the ceiling upon 


the bed—he. got up and moved the bed; but he had not 


lain long before he found the ſame inconvenience, i h 


Again he got yp, and again the rain came down, At“ 


dength, after puſhing the bed quite round the room, he 
got into a corner where the ceiling was better ſecured, 
and he ſlept till morning. When he met his uncle, at 
breakfaſt, he told him what had happened“ Aye! 
Aye !”—ſaid the old man“ I don't ming it myſelf; bud 
to thoſe who do, that's a nice corner in the rain!“ 

On coming into Suffolk, it was—that Mr Elwes fir 
began to keep fox-hounds ; and his ſtable of hunters, at 


that time, was ſaid to be che beſt in the kingdom. Of 
| | the 
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" = the breed of his horſes he was ſure, becauſe he bred 
them himſelf; and, what never happens at preſent, 


1 they were not broken in till they were fix years old. 

WM The keeping fox-hounds was the only inſtance, in the 
vhole life of Mr Elwes, of his ever ſacrifieing money to 

. pieaſure, and may be ſelected, as the only period when 

6, he forgot the cares, the perplexities, and the regret 


ich his wealth oecafioned;- But, even here, every 
thing was done in the moſt ſrugal manner. Scrub, in 

ne Beaux Stratagem, when compered with Mr Elwes's- 
e huntſman, had an idle life of it. This famous huntſman- 
might have fixed an epoch in the Hiſtory of Servants ; for, 
S© in a morning, getting up at four o'clock, he milked the 
cows—he then prepared breakfaſt for Mr Elwes, or any 
friends he might. have with him; then, ſlipping on a 
N 1 ge coat, he hurried into the ſtable, ſaddled the hor-- 
85 © es, got the hounds out of the kennel, and away they 
went into the field. After the ſatigues of hunting, he 
g rcſbed himſelf by rubbing.down two or three horſes as 
quickly as he could; then running into the houſe to lay 
the cloth, and wait at dinner; then hurrying again in- 


d 
; 


so the ſtable to feed the horſes —diverſified with an inter- 
oo | lie of the cows again to milk, the dogs to feed, and 


ry Weight hunters to litter down for the night. What may 
appear -extraordinary, the man lived for ſome years, 
chough his maſter uſed often to call him“ An idle dog?” 


—and ſay—“ He wanted to be paid for dying nothing!“ 


It has been remarked, that Mr Elwes was one of the 
at gentlemen riders in the kingdem. Sir Sydney Mea- 
gows, Who is the law upon this ſubject, always allowed 
pt. His knowledge of horſes was no way inferior—and, 
therefore, while he rode before the whole county of Suf- 
folk, the horſes he rode were the admiration of every 
body. As no bad proof of this, he had offered hin for” 
one of his hunters the ſum of 300 guineas, and for ano- 
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ther 250—a ſum in thoſe days almoſt incredible—when 
a very good horſe might be bought for fifteen pounds. 


To medern fportſmen—accuſtomed to warm clothing and 
hot ſtables—liis manner of treating them may appear ſin- 
gular. As ſoon as they were perfectly dry from hunting, 
u the weather was clear, he always turned them out for 


two or three hours let the cold be ever ſo intenſe. Thus 


they walked off the ſtiffneſs occaſioned by fatigue, and 


preſerved their feet and to this he attributed their being 
able to carry him when one of them was twenty-twa. i 


years old. 


_ To Mr Elwes,. an inn upon the road, and an npothee | 
cary's bill, were equal ſubjects of averfion. The words i 


&« grve” and “ pay,” were not found in liis vocabulary 


- 


and, therefore, when he once received avery dangerous 


kick from one of his horſes, who feil in going over a leap, 
nothing eould perſuade him to have any aſſiſtance. He 


rode the chaſe through, with his leg cut to tlie bone; and WF 


it was only ſome days afterwards when it was feared an 
amputation would be neceſſary, that he conſented to go 
up to London, and—hard day | part with ſome money 
for advice. „ 3 


No hounds were more killing ones than thoſe of Mr 


Elwes. The wits of the country uſed to ſay, © It muſt 
„ or they would get nothing to eat.” In truth, it 


. be credited they lived but ſparingly, though, ſcarcely 


wilh it be believed by the Meynells, the Cokes, and Pan- 
tons of the preſent day, that the whole fox-hunting eſta- 
bliſhment of Mr Elwes—burt/man, dogs, and borſes, did 


not coſt him three hundred pounds a year! 


In che ſummer, they always paſſed their lives with the 
different tenants, where they had © more meat and leſs 
work;” and were collected together a ſew days before the 


aſon began. 
1 , During 


tc 


C1 
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During this time, while he kept hounds, and which 
conſumed a period of nearly 14 years, Mr Elwes almoſt 
totally reſided at Stoke, in Suffolk. From thence he 
made frequent excurſions to Newmarket but he never 
engaged on the turf. 1 


. n . 14 + 3 
A kindneſs, however, which he performed there, 
ſhould not paſs away without remembran cee. 


Lord Abingdon, cho was flightly known to Mr Elwes, 
in Berkſhire, had made a match for ſeven thouſand” 
pounds—which it was ſuppoſed he would be obliged to 
forfeit, fromm an inability to produce the ſum, though the 
odds were greatly in his favour. Unaſked, unſolicited, 
1s Mr Elwes made lum an offer of the money, which he ac- 
-— ccpted, and won his engagement. Ihe generoſity of: 
us this act no one will deny but it Was the fate of Mr El- 
p, ves to combine ſame great actions with a meanneſs ſoex 
Je WW traordinary, that he no longer appeared one and the fame 
ad Wperion. yg Ee 


o 
4 
5 
Y 


The anecdote which accompanied it, I had not long 
ey ro from a clergyman, on whole authority Ican place the: 
Wnolt perfect reliance: „„ 


4 


ri On the day when this match was to he run, he bad 


ll 
Pere to go, as was the cuſtom of Mr Elwes, n r 
9 
A 


„ 


11d ent. 

ö * 4 
They reached Newmarket about eleven, and Mr El- 
he Nies began to buſy himſelf in enquiries and eonverſation, 
s ll twelve, when the match was decided in favour of 
he ¶ ord Abingdon. He then thought they ſhould move off 
the town, to take ſome breakfaſt; but old Elwes ſtil 
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of fotrow or compaſſion could turn him afide. - The 


he greater; and it appeared as if Providence had formed 


: 
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continued riding about till three, and then four arrived ; ! 
at which time the gentleman grew. fo impatient, that he b 
mentioned fomething of the Zeex arr of Newmarket Heath, N b 
and the comforts of a good dinner“ Very true, ſaid old hn 
Elwes, „Very true, fo here, do as do“ —offefing him 1 
at the ſame time, from his great-coat pocket, a piece of f. 
an old cruſbed pancake, which he ſaid he had brought from 00 
his houſe at Marcham, two months before but, h 
it Was as. good as new.” 


The ſequel of the ſtory was, that they did not reach i 
home till nine in the evening; when the gentleman was if 


| ne 
{> tired, that he gave up all refreihment but reſt ! and MI H 
old Elwes, having hazarded ſeven thouſand pounds in the 
morning, went happily to bed with the reflection to 


bad ſaved three foillings Such were the extraordinary 
contradictions of this extraordinary man! But not amongit 
ſtrangers alone was money with Hoy the deareſt object 
of his life. He had brought with him his two ſons out 
of Berkſhire, and certainly if he had liked any thing it 
was theſe boys but no money would he laviſh on their 
education; for he declared, that © putting things into 
people's heads, was the ſure way to take money out off 
their pockets.” | | | 


Fil -y rn 


From this mean, and almoſt lv icrqus, defire of "ſaving | 
no circumſtance of tenderneſs or affection. no fentimenti 


more diminutive the object ſeemed, his attention grey 


kim in a mould that was miraculous, purpoſely to 
exemplify that trite ſaying—“ Penny wiſe and poun 


fooliſh.“ 1 


That Mr Exwes was not troubled with too much natu 
ral àffection, the following little ancctiote will teſtiſy: 

One day he had = his eldeſt boy upon a ladder to gef 
fare grapes for the table, hen, by the ladder flipping 
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he fell down and hurt his ſide againſt the end of it. The 
doy had the precaution to go up into the village to the bar- 
ber and get blooded: on his return, he was aſked where 
he had been, and what was the matter with his arm? 
He told his father that he had got bled —® Bled! bled 
ſaid the olck gentleman, “ but what did you give?“ — 
« A ſhilling,” anſwered the boy :—© Piha ” returned 


the father, you are a blockhead ; never part with your 
blood.” 


From the parſimonious manner in which Mr Elwes 
as now lived—for he was faſt following the footſteps of Sir 
Harvey, and from the two large fortunes of which be 
he was in poſſeſſion—riches now rolled in upon him like a. 
-be torrent. And had he been gifted with that clear and fer- 
ry tile head, which patient in accumulation, and fruitful in 
gli diſpoſition, knows how to employ as well as to accumu- 
ect bite - which working from principal to intereſt by com- 
out pounding, forms a principal gam —and makes money ge- 
nl nerate itfelf,---had he poſſeſſed ſuch a head as this, his 
nll wealth would have exceeded all bounds. But Nature, 
mol which ſets limits to the ocean, forbade, perhaps, this 
t ol monftrous inundation of property: Pe as Mr Elwes 
W kvew almoit nothing of accounts, and nee: reduced his 
a{fairs to writing, —he was obliged, in the diſpoſal of his 
money, to truſt muck to memory—to the ſuggeſtions of 
other people {till more. Hence every pexſon, who bad 
a want or a ſcheme with an apparent high intereſt—advens 
turer or honeſt it ſignified not—all was prey to him, and 
he ſwam about like the enormous Pike, which, ever vora- 
cious and unſatisfied, catches at every thing, till it is Wa” 
felf caught Hence are to be reckoned viſions of diſtant 
property in America—phantoms of annuities on hves 
thit could never pay, and bureaus filled with bonds of 
promiſing Peers and Members, long diſmembered of all pro- 
perty. I do not exaggerate when I fay, I believe Mr El- 
gei wes loft in this manner, during his life, full one hun- 
ine dred and fifty thouſand pounds! But perhaps in this or- 
9 dination, 
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dination, Providence was all-wiſe. In the Life of Mr 
Elwes, the luxuriant fources of Induſtry or Enjoyment 


all ſtood ſtill. | | 


He encouraged no art; he beſtowed not on any im- 
provement ; he diffuſed no bleſſings around him, and 
the diſtreſſed received nothing from his hand. What 
was got from him, was only obtained from his want of 
knowledge - by knowledge that was ſuperior; and knaves. 
and ſharpers might have lived upon him, while poverty 
and honeity would have ſtarved. 

* 

But not to the offers of high:interef alone were his ears 

open. The making him tritling preſents, or doing bu- 


ſineſs for him for nothing, were little ſnug allurements, 


which in the hands of the needy always drew him on to 
a loan of money, A {mall winz-merchant, who had 
theſc views, begged his acceptance of ſome very ue ⁊uine, 
and in a ſhort time obtained the loan of. ſome hundred: 
pounds, 


Old Elwes ufed ever after to ſay, It was, indeed, very, 
fine wine, for it coft him 2061. a bottle!“ 


Thus was there a Hare of ſome of that wen! th, which, 
he was gradually denying himſelf every comfort to amaſs.. 
For, in the perry of Mr Elwes, there was ſomething; 
that ſeemed like a pudgemen? from Heaven. All earthly 
comforts lie. voluntarily denied himſclf; he would walk. 
home in the rain, in London, ſooner than pay a ſhilling: 
for a coach; he would fit in wet cloaths ſooner than 
have a fire to dry them; he would eat his proviſions in 
the laſt ſtage of putrefaction ſooner than have a freſh 
joint from the butcher's; and he wore a wig for above a 
fortnight, which I ſaw him pick up out of a rut in a lane, 
where we were riding. This was the lait extremity of 
Uudable œconomy: for, to all appcarance, it was the 


caſt off avig of ſome beggar! 4 
a | The 
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The day in which I firſt beheld him in this ornament, 
exceeded all power of face, for he had a torn brown 
coat, which he generally wore, and had been obliged to- 
have recourſe to the old cheſts of Sir Jervaiſe,, from 


— 5 n 


hence he bad ſelected a full-drefled green vehet coat, 
1 with flaſh ſleeves; and there he ſat at dinner in boots, 


the aforeſaid green velvet, his own white hair appearing 
round his face, and. this black fray *vig at the top of all. 
A Captain Roberts was with us at the time, and who 
had a great reſpect for Mr Elwes, was yet unable to fit 
at dinner for laughing. | 


When this inordinate paſſion for ſaving did not inter- 
Fere, there are, upon record, ſome kind offices and very 


„ive ſervice, undertaken by Mr Elwes. He would go 
tear and long to ſerve thoſe * god to him; and give 
il nowever ſtrange the word from him would give him 
* elf great trouble to be of uſe. Theſe inſtances are gra- | 


ifying to ſelect—it is plucking the ſweet briar and. the: 
Woe from the werds that overſpread the garden. 2 


When Mr Elwes was at Marcham, two very ancient 
PDaiden Jadies, in his neighbourhood, had, for ſome neg- | 
ct, incurred the diſpleaſure of the Spiritual Court, and | 
ere threatened with immediate“ Excommunication.”— i 
e whole import of the word they did not perfectly un- 'q 
erſtand, but they had heard ſomething about ſtanding in. . 
church, and a penance, and their ideas immediately ran 
pon a bite ſBeet.— They concluded, if they once got 
ro that, it was all over with them, and as . excom- 
n gunication was to take place next day, away they hurried. 
Mr Elwes, to know how they could make fable, £7 j 


Ed how the ſentence might be prevented. No time 
as to be loſt. - Mr Elwes did that which, fairly ſpeax- 
Ig, not one man in five thoufand would have done; he 
ad his horſe ſaddled, and putting, according to uſual cuſ=- / 
m, a cguple of ard enge in his pocket, he ſet out for Lon=-- - 
n that evening, and reached it early enough next 1 
: mor- J 


7 
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morning, to notify the ſubmiſſion of the culprit damſels.. 
Riding 60 miles in the night, ro confer a favour on two 
antiquated virgins, to whom he had no particular obliga- 
tion, was really, what not one man in five thouſand would 


have done: but where perſonal fatigue would ſerve, Mr 4 
Elwes neyer ſpared it. the 
3. | emf 

The ladies were fo overjoyed—fſo thankful: © So much lin 
trouble and expence ?—What returns could they make? fer 
Jo eaſe their conſtiences on this head, an old Iriſh {M"''9 
gentleman, their neighbour, who knew Mr Elwes's mode ut 
of travelling, wrote theſe words“ My Dears, is it ex- in 
pence you are. talking of ? ſend him fix-pence, and he gains: Em 
t:w9-pence by the journey.“ yh It 
. | ver 

The character of an impartial and upright Country ur 
Magiſtrate is the beſt character which the Countryknows. Ane 
What a Lawgiver is to a State, an intelligent Magiſtrate * 
15, in a leſs degree, to the diſtrict where he reſides. Such M's 
a Magiſtrate was Mr Eiwes, while he reſided in Berk- ge 
ſhire, and it was almoſt totally owing to this beſt of re- | 
commendations, that an offer was made to him after- sf 
wards, of bringing him in. 2s Repreſentative for the , 
county.. | | th 
Fo = 28 
I TheproſpeCt of a conteſted election, betwixt two moſt Nou 
reſpectable families, in Berkſhire, firſt ſuggeſted the idea * 
1 IN 


of propoſing a third fern, who might be unobjection- 
able to both parties. The perſon thus propoſed was Mr | 

Eiwes z_and'the- county-were obliged to Lord Craven for nd 
the propoſition. | : | 


It was at this period thatMrElwes was paſſing, amongſt 
his horſes and his hounds, ſome rural occupations, and 
his country-neighbours, the happieſt hours of his life 
hours which no ſuture ſituation ever recalled—hours in 
which alone he ſtole from the perplexities which his 
wealth occaſioned him afterwards ; and where he forgot 
for | 


8 
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for 2 time, that ſtrange anxiety and continued irritation 

about his money—and that, which I know not how bet- 
ter to denominate than by calling it the inſanity of {aving. 
; But as his wealth was accumulating faſt, various were 
che people who were kind enough to make applications to 
employ it for him. Some, very obligingly, would trouble 
lim with nothing more.than their 5 —— b:nd others of- 
fered him a ſcheme of great advantage, with “ a {mall 
riſque and a certain proht,” which as certainly turned 
out the reverſe z and others propoſed © tracts of lands 
in America, and plans that were ſure of ſucceſs.“ But, 
amidſt theſe . the fruits of which Mr Elwes long 
felt and had to lament, ſome pecuniary accommodations 
vere not beſtowed amiſs, and enabled the borrowers to 
wrſue Induſtry into Fortune, and form a ſettlement for 1675 : 
\nd, it is to be mentioned to the praiſe of Mr Elwes, that 
In all the various Ems which he lent, in the courſe of a 


te x . . 
+ Wo"g life, not one uſurious contract or improper advi.n- 
K- age taken, lives in the remembrance of any body. | 
2 *» . __ ' 

-bis, in the conduct of a man living only to amaſs mo- 
he ey, is peculiar praiſe; and, while holding the pen of a 


Fichful biographer, 1 am forced to recount circumſtan- 
28 I cannot commend ; a moſt unpardonable omiſſ on 
hould I etteem it, were J to omit the record of an 
ction, that, in ſome meaſure, ſhould ſhield this part 
F his character from reproach !--which claims a me- 
t, becauſe the reverſe might have been expeQed ; 
nd proves that his avarice conſiſted not in Fard- 

ertednejs, but in ſelſ-denial. * 


Mr Elwes, from his father, Mr Meggot, had inherited 
me property, in houſes, in London; partieularly about 
e Haymarket, not far from which old Mr Elwes drew 
is firſt breath; for, by his regiſter, it appears he was 
drn in 5t James's pariſh. To this property he began 
to add, by engagements with one of the * 
| about 


great, that he became, from calculation, Vit ozon ini 


Of all theſe moveables the old woman was the only 
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about buildings, which he encreaſed from year to de 
to a very large extent. Great part of Marybone o, 
called him her founder. Portland-Place, and Portnis 


Square—the Riding-houſes and Stables of the ſeconf 
troop of Life Guards—and buildings too numerous t 
name, all roſe out of his pocket. And had not Lo 
North and his American war kindly put a ftop to this rap 
of raifing houſes, much of the property he then poſſeſi 
would have been laid out in bricks and mortar. 


The extent of his property, in houſes; ſoon grew 


rer; and he ſtood to all his own lofles by conflagration : 

He ſoon, therefore, became a philoſopher upon fire an 

I remember well, on a publie-houſe, belonging to hid ;. 
being conſumed, that he ſaid, with great compoſui ... 
Well, well, there is no great harm done; the ten 

never paid me, and I ſhould not have got quit of him, 

4juickly in any other way.” 

In poſſe ſſions ſo large, of courſe it would happen, e 
ſome of the houſes were without a tenant—and, the +, 
Tore, it was the cuſtom of Mr'Flwes, whenever he e 
to London, to occupy any of theſe premiſſes which mij 2 
happen to be vacant. He had thus a new way of ſee . 
London and its imhabitants---for he travelled, in M1... 
manner, from ſtreet to ftreet ; and, whenever any b A. 

choſe to take the houſe where he was, he was alwi him 
ready to move into any other. vx 
He was frequently an itinerant for a night's lodgnll . l 


and, though maſter of above a hundred houſes, he ne Mr 
wiſhed to reſt his head long in any he choſe to cal; 
own. A couple of beds, a couple of chains, a table, and aui and 
woman, were all his furniture, and he moved them av atio: 
at a minute's warning. 


been 
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that gave him trouble, for ſhe was afflicted with a lame- 
neſs that made it difficult to get her about quite fo faſt 
as he choſe ; and then, the colds ſhe took were amazing, 
for ſometimes {he was in a ſmall houſe in the Haymar- 
ket, at another in a great houſe in Portland Place; ſome- 
T times in a little room and a coal fire; at other times with 
a few chips, which the carpenters had left, in rooms of 
moſt ſplendid but frigid dimenſions, and with a little oile# 
paper in the windows for glaſs.—In truth, ſhe perfectly 
realized the words of rhe Pſalmiſt—for, though the old 
woman might not be wicked, ſhe certainly was, © Here 
to-day, and gone to-morrow.” 


The ſcene which terminated the life of this old-cvoman, 
is not the leaſl'fingular among the anecdotes that are re- 
corded of Mr Elwes. But it is too well authenticated to 
J -- doubted ; I had the circumſtance related to me by the 
late Colonel Timms himſelf. b 


Mr Elwes had come to town in his uſual way and ta- 
ven up his abode in one of his houſes that were empty. 


cident was informed that his uncle was in London, but 
hen how to find him was the difficulty, He enquired 
a. all the uſual places where it was probable he might be. 
heard of: He went to Mr Hoar's, the Banker, to the 


70 | "gs Coffee-houſe, but no tidings were to be heard of 
ar him. 


Not many days afterwards, however; he learnt from 
a perion whom he met accidentally, that they had Teen 
Mr Elwes going into an uninhabited houſe in Great Marl- 

borough-{trect. This was ſome clue to Colonel Timms, 

and away he went thither. As the beſt mode of inform- 
ation, he got hold of a chairman but no intelligence 
could he gain of a gent/eman called Mr Elwes. Colonel 

Timms then deſcribed his perſon—but 10 gentleman had 

. | "TE 


C A rot- 


Colonel TJimms, who wiſhed much to ſee him, by. ſome | 
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A pot-boy, however, recollected that he had ſeen a poor 
old man opening the door of the ſtable, and locking it af- 
| ter him; and Com every deſcription it agreed with the 
115 perſon of old Mr Elwes. Of courſe, Colonel Timms 
19 went to the houſe; he knocked very loudly at the door 
. but none anſwered.— Some of the neighbours ſaid they 

1 had ſeen ſuch a man, but no anſwer could be obtained 
from the houſe, f 


On this added information, however, Colonel Timms 
1 reſolved to have the ſtable door opened, and a blakſmith 
1 was ſent for and they entered the houſe together. In 
the lower parts of it—all was ſhut and ſilent. On aſcend- 
Ai ing the ſtair-caſe, however, they heard the moans of a 
1 poo ſeemingly in diſtreſs. They went to the cham- 
17 ber and there, upon an old pallet bed lay ſtretched out 
* —ſeemingly in death he figure of old Mr Ebhwes. For 

8 | ; fome time he ſeemed inſenſible that any body was near 
him-but on ſome cordials being adminiſtered by a neigh» | 
bouring apothecary, who was ſent for-—he recovered 
enough to ſay-—* That he had, he believed, been ill for 
two if not three days---and that there was an old woman 
in the houſe, but for ſome reaſon or other, ſhe had not 
been near him. That ſhe had been ill herſelf---but that 


ſhe had got well, he ſuppoſed, and gone away.” 


On repairing to the garrets—they found the o/d 2v2an 
the companion of all his movements, and the partner of 
His journeys ſtretched out- lifeleſs on a rug upon the 
floor! To all appearance ite had been dead about two Wh. 


days. - 


Thus died the ſervant—and thus would have died WM 
but for the providential diſcovery of him by Col. 'Timms WM + 
—old Mr Elwes, her mafter ! And let politicians hold 
forth, aſter this, on the bleſſings of a © /and of plenty.” — 
Let moraliſts reaſon on the proper uſes of wealth—and W-q;, 


here ſhall they view an etiſting example which * . 
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bafſle all their theory. A mother, in Mrs Meggot, who 
poſſeſſing one hundred thouſand pounds ſtarved herſelf to 
death; and her ſon, who certainly was then worth half 
a millizu—nearly, dying in his own houſe for want! 


% WT AS. - 


With all his penury, Mr Elwes was not a hard land- 

lord, and his tenants lived eaſily under him. If they 
wanted any repairs, however, they were always at liberty 
to do it for themſelves—for what may be ſtiled the com- 
forts of a houſe were unknown to him. And what he al- 
lowed not to himſelf, it would ſcarcely be expected he 


n would give to others. 

4 \ | 
a Mr Elwes had now reſided about thirteen years in Suf- 
1 folk when the conteſt for Berkſhire preſented itſelf on 
u 


the diſſilution of the parliament ; and when, to preſerve the 
ace of that county, he was nominated by Lord Craven. 


Mr Elwes, though he had retired from public buſineſs 
e years, had ſtill left about him ſome. of the ſeeds 
dre active hite—and he agreed to the propoſal. It 
came farther enhanced to him, by the agreement that he 
13 to be brought in by the freeholders for nothing: I 
eve all he did was dining at the ordinary, at Reading 
and he got into Parliament for---eighteen-pence ! - 


nan 
of 
the 


VO 


On being elected Member for Berkſhire, he left Suf- 


olk and went again to his ſeat at Marcham. His fox- 
| ounds he carried along with him; but finding his time 
ould, in all probability, be much employed, he reſolved 


ren away to ſome farmers in that neighbourhocd. 


8 relinquiſh his hounds: and they were ſhortly after 


ms Though a new man, Mr Elwes could not be called x 


v - tend 


0 Ws Member, for he was at this time near fixty years old, 
hen he thus entered on public life. But he was in poſ- 

Ion of all his activity, and preparatory to his appear- 
cc on the boards of St Stephen's chapel, he uſed to at- 


— 


— = 
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tend conſtantly, during the races and other public meet- 
ings, all the great towns where his voters refided. At 
the different aſſemblies he would dance among the young- 
. eſt, to the laſt—after riding over on horſeback, and fre- 
1 quently in the rain, to the place of meeting. 


A gentleman who was one night ſtanding by---obſery- 
ed on the extraordinary agility of ſo old a man, © O 
bat ts nothing,” replied another, © for Mr Elves to do 
| |} this, rode isverity wiles in the rain ui his fhoes fluck 
; into his boots, and b bag- big in bis pocket.” 


- 
» —— 


5 At a period when men, in general, retire from public 
and fatiguing ſcenes, Mr Elwes reſumed them: and be- 
Vahl came an unexp?rienced member of Parliament aged ſix- 
ö Ml ty. However oppoſite the whole of his life hitherto 
| | | | might have been to any thing that had the appearance of 
3:30 vanity, yet I have the teſtimony of many members of the 
„ Houſę of Commons, to aſſure me, Eꝝ was not a little vain. 
pf of this fituation. And the facility with which various; 
i Parliamentary Gentlemen perfuaded him, for a time, to 
\ confer certain obligations on them, are tome evidence 
| that he ance thought very highly of the honour of Repre- 
ſentation. | 


* » * 
- ny” <A>. 
: 


In three ſucceffive Parliaments, Mr Elwes was chofen BB 
for Berkſhire : and he ſat as. Member of the Houſe of 
Commons about twelve years. It is to his honour---an 
honour in theſe times, indeed, moſt rare] that in every Þ 

art of his conduct, and in every vote he gave, he proved 
bimſelf to be what he truly was an INDE2ENDANT Coun- i 1 
try Gentleman. The character which Mr Elwes fup- Wdref 
ported in Parliament, has bcen imitated but by few, and ¶ time 
excelled by none. For wiſhing for no poſt, deſirous of ¶ to h 
no rank, wanting no emolument, and being molt perfect- mor 
ly conſcientious, he ſtood aloof from all rote tempta- who 

tions which have led many good men aſtray from the 
paths of honour. All that a Miniſter could have offered Fe 

| | 6 


, 
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to Mr Elwes, would have been of no avail : for Poſts or 


him away from the privacy he loved. As an inſtance of. 
this he was unhappy for ſome days, on hearing that Lord 


North intended to apply to the King to make him a Peer. 


LIxeally believe, had ſuch an honour fallen unexpectedly 
upon his head, it would have been the death of him. He; 
never would have ſurvived-—they being obliged to keep a 


ſo. Wl carriage, and three or four ſervants—all, perhaps, better: 


E WM drefled than himſelf | 


For through every period of his life; it was a prevalent: 
feature in his character 70 be thought poor ; that he could. 
not afford to live as other people did; and that the re- 
ports of his being rich were. entirely erroneous. 


To theſe ideas he thought he gave ſtrength, by having. 
no ſervants, nor any of the outward and viſible ſigns” 
in of wealth; and he had perſuaded himſelf, that the public. 
would really think he had u money, . becauſe he made no- 
uſe of any - | 


r Elwes was firſt choſen to repreſent the county of 
s, in the year 1774—and he was brought in, in the 
way he beſt liked—-at no expence. His brother member 
was Chriſtopher Griffith, Eſqz who died in the year 1778, 
and he was ſucceeded by Winchcombe Henry Hartley, 
Eſq; whe was re- elected with Mr Elwes, at the general 
ery election in the year 1780. „ e 


ue honour of Parliament made no alteration in the 
drefs of Mr Elwes; on the contrary, it ſeemed, at this 
time, to have attained additional meanneſs.—and nearly 
to have reached that happy climax of poverty, which has, 
more than once, drawn on him the compelling of thoſe 
who pafſed by him in the ſtreet. | 
For the Speaker's dinners, however, he had one ſuit 
? C 3 with 


Dignities, would only have embarraſſed him A | 


| 
8 
; 
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with which the Speaker, in the courſe of the ſeſſion, be- u 
came very familiar. Fhe Miniſter, likewiſe, was well ac- 2 
1 quainted with it---and at any dinner of oppoſition, {till u 
Vas his apparel the ſame. The quits of the minority uſed n 
|, | to ſay, © that they had full as much reaſon as the Mini- 2 
W | |. ſter tobe fatisfied with Mr Elwes-—as he had the /ame h- b 


Fo bit with every body.” * 
17 The debates at this period were very long and intereſt- 

j 4 ing, and generally continued till a late hour in the morn- I 
1 ing, Mr Elwes, who never left any company, public or ar 
. private, the firſt, always ſtayed out the whole debate. — m 
1 After the diviſion, Mr Elwes, without a great- coat, would th 
* immediately go out of the Houfe of Commons into the I. 


cold air, and, merely to fave the expence of a hackney- . 
coach, walk to the Mount Coffee-bouſe. | . 


Sir Joſeph Mawbey, and Mr Wood of Lyttleton, who MW tr: 
went the ſame way as Mr Elwes did, often propoſed a 
baekney-coach to him, but the reply always was, He 
liked nothing fo much as walking.” However, when their 
hackney- coach uſed to overtake him, he had no objection 
to coming in to them, knowing that they muſt pay the 
fare. This circumſtance happened ſo. often, that they 
uſed to ſmile at this ack of {mall cunning, and indulge 


But as the ſatisfaction: of being conveyed home for no- 
thing did not always happen, on thofe nights when it did 
not, Mr Elwes invariably continued his plan of walking. 
A eifeumſtance happened ta him on one of theſe eben- 
ings, which gave him a whimfical opportunity of diſ- 
playing that diſregard of his own perfon, which I have 
before noticed. AER e "08 


The night was very dark; and hurrying along, he went 
with ſuch violence againſt the pole of a Sedan chair, which. 
he did not ſee, that he cut both his legs very gee Pa 

* | q | ina » 


- ately began to expatiate. on * the bad conſequences of 


| —and the peculiar bad appearance of Elwes's wound.” 
| [will do nothing to mine; and I will wager your bill that 


hourly, and his preſent expenditure was next to 15 7 1 
now given up. He kept no houſe, and only one old ſer- 


to look after his rents and eſtates; and his drefs: in- 
ly was no expence to him; that had not other people 


x even mended. 8 4 
l When he left London he went on horſeback to his 
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uſual, he thought not of any aſſiſtance; but Col. Timms, 
at whoſe houſe he then was, in Orchard-wſtreet, inſiſted 
upon ſome one being ſent for. Old Elwes at length ſub- 
mitted, and an apothecary was called in, who immedi- 


breaking the ſkin the good fortune of his being ſent for 


Very probable,” faid' old Elwes, © but Mr 4 
1 have one thing to ſay to you—in my opinion my legs 
are not much hurt; now you think they are—fo I will 
make this agreement; I will take one Jeg, and you ſhall take 
the other ; you ſhall do what you pleaſe with your's, and 


my leg gets well the firſt.” 


I have frequently heard him mention, with great | 
triumph, that he beat the apothecary by a fortnight !_ | 


All this time the income of Mr Elwes was increaſing 


for the little pleaſures he had once engaged in, he/had 


vant and a couple of horſes; he reſided with his nephew; 
his two fons he had ſtationed in Suffolk and Berkſhire, 


been more careful than himſelf, he would not have had 


country-ſeats, with his couple of hard eggs, and without 
once ſtopping upon the road at any houfe. He always 
took the moſt unfrequented road but Marcham was the 
feat he now chiefly viſited; which had ſome reafon to be 
fattered by the preference, as his journey into Suffolk coſt 
him only Abo- pence-bulſpenmy, While that into Berkſhire 
amounted to four- Pence * Re RS 
* | N When 
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When Mr Elwes thought he had got into the Houfe 
of Commons for nothing, he had not taken into the ac- 
count the igſide of the Houſe—the outfde only had enter- 
ed into his calculation. In a ſhort time, therefore, he 


found out, that members of Parliament could want mo- 


ney, and he had the misfortune to know one member who 
was inclined to lend them. Perhaps a fate ordained this. 
retribution, and deſigned that zhus only, fame of the enor- 


mous wealth cf Mr Elwes ſhould eſcape from his graſp. 
De this as it may, there does however exiſt a pile of bad 


debts and uncancelled bonds, which, could they be laid on 
the table of the Houſe of Commons, would ſtrik2'eumb 


{ome orators on both ſides of the Houſe. 


In the ſurvey of theſe nonied memorials it would ſeẽm, 
as if ſome members had thought they were only franking 
a letter, or conſidered theſe bonds as a cover 10 go free, 


Time, which conquers all things, conquered this paſ- 
ſion of lending in Mr Elwes, and an unfortunate propo- 
fal which was made to him, of veſting twenty-five thouſand 
prunds in ſome iron-werks in America, gave, at laſt, a fa- 
tal blow to his various ſpeculations. The plan had been 


ſo plauſibly laid before him, that he had not a doubt o 


its ſucceſs ; but he had the diſappointment never to hear 
more either of his iron or his gold. 


From this period, he began to think that the funds were 
ſnlly as fafe as iron works or Members of Parliament, and 
from that time he veſted his money in thoſe ſecurities. 


. T have heard him ſay, that three conteſted elections 
would not have coſt him more than he loſt by his brother 
repreſentatives. In the year 1780, another member 
threatened hi with a calamity not leſs likely to be afflic- 
tive. His neighbour, at that time, in Welbeck-ſtreet, 


Lord George Gordon, gave him a proſpect of diminiſh- 


ing his income upon houſes—and as Mr Elwes was his 
is | . | own 
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gun inſurer, he paſſed his time very pleaſantly during the 
fires, On a houſe, adjoining to that where Mr Elwes 
lived, being ſet on fire, Lord George Gordon offered, 
very civi J. to take the furniture of Mr Elwes- into his 
own houte, by way of ſecuring it. But Mr Elwes fully 
az Civily replied, © He was much obliged to his Lord- 
ſhip, uy if he would give him leave, he would take his 
chance!“ 


On the diſmiſſion of Lord North, Mr Elwes was left 
in the party of Mr Fox — though he could not properly 
de ſaid to belong to any ſet of men, for he had the very 
ſingular quality of not determining how he fhould vote, 
belore he heard what was faid on the ſubject. On this 
account he was not reckoned an acquiſition. by either 
ade; and, it is but juſtice to fay, he was perfeclly indif- 
ferent to che opinions of both. 


h 


When the Marquis of Lanſdowne came into power, 
Mr Elwes was — ſupparting, for a time, his admini- 
ration —and his Lordſhip will underſtand me when L ſay 
| ur Elwes had his reaſons to be ſatisfied with the peace; 
Wor e /aw, what he might nat otherwiſe have ſeen. 


* | Not long after this, Mr Elwes followed his conſcience 
ypon a queltion, and voted with Mr Fox, againſt the Mar- 
Riis of Lanſdowne, and. thus added another conarmation- 
to the political opinion that was held of hi That na 
nan, or party of men, could be ſure of him.” 


This was frequently the declaration of Sir Edward 
Hitley, Sir George Saville, Mr Powis, and Mr Marſham, 
ho all, and frequently, talked to him on his whimſical 
vcr. uility. — But it will, undoubtedly, admit a queſtion, 
ven in politics, how far a man, thus voting on all ſides, 
is his opinion led him at the moment, be or be not a de- 
irable man, in aiding the good government of @ country ? 


The model which. Mr Elwes left to future members,. 
may, 


t, 
Ty 
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may, perhaps, be looked on rather as a work to wonder 
at, than to follow. The conſtituent: becoming corrupt, 
renders the repreſentative ſo of courſe. Where people 
will ſell, buyers only can have goods, and the people will 
have themſelves only to blame, when what is bought is 
again ſold. 


Mr Elwes came into Parliament .hνtf expence, and 
he performed his duty as a member would have done in 


the pure days of our conſtitution, What he had not 


bought he never attempted to ſell and he went forward 
in that ſtraight and direct path, which can alone fatisfy 
a reflecting mind. | 


In one word, Mr Elwes as a public man,. voted and 
a ed in the Houſe of Commons as a man would do, who 
ſelt there were people to live after him; who withed © 
daliver unmortgaged to his children, the public eſtate of 


government, and who felt, that if he ſuffered himſelf to 
become a penſioner on it, he thus far embarraſſed his pol 


terity, and injured the inheritance. 


When Mr Elwes retired from Parliament, no man ever 


retired from the Houſe of Commons, 3 it more 
leaded with obligations than he did; and they were 


obligations that were never cancelled. If I might judge 


from the multitude of bonds L have ſeen, I ſhould be led 
to think ſome Members imagined he was a great money 
lender, appointed by Government to come down to the 
Houſe of Commons and “ oblige the Gentlemen“ who 
might be in want cs his aid. | 13 


When application was afterwards made for the pav- | 


ment of them on moving that queſtion, Mr Elwes ſtood 
as ſingle as did the reſpected Mr Strutt, Member for 
Malden, on the ſubject of Admiral Keppel. Not a mem- 
ber ſaid © Aye!” and Mr Etwes died poiſefcd of pron 
n 
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er MWnoft undeniable, that, ſomelhiow or other, every man muſt 
bt, ) for coming into Parliament. my 


inn theſe ſpeculations, upon lending money, Mr Elwes 
is eas, at one time, moſt unbounded but the temptation 
pf one per cent. more than the funds, or landed property, 
ould give, was irrefiſtable. But amongſt the ſums he 

nd Mus veſted in other people's hands, ſome ſtray, forlorn, 
in Moſtances of feeling may be remembered; of which the 
not Mollowing is an inſtance:— When his ſon was in the 
ard Puards, he was frequen;ly in the habit of dining at tlie 
sfy {Wticers' table there. The politeneſs of his manners ren- 
rred him agreeable to every one, and in time, he became 
equainted with every officer in the corps; amongſt the 

ind eit, with a gentleman of the name of Tempeſt, whoſe 
ho Wood humour was almoſt proverbial. A vacancy happen- 
oo Ws in a Majority, it fell to this gentleman to purchaſe: 
> of Wt as money is not always to be got upon landed proper- 


en obliged to purchaſe over his head. Old Mr Elwes 
Nerd of the circumſtance, and ſent him the money next 


empeſt and liked his manners; and he never afterwards 
led to him about the payment of it. On the death of 
aptain Tempeſt, which happened ſhortly after, the mo- 
Ey was replaced. That Mr Elwes was no loſer by the 
ent, does not take away from the merit of the deed. 


7, that reaſon has to reconcile, or philoſophy to account 
r, that the ſame man, at one and the ſame mom@t, 
Puid be prodigal of thouſands, and yet almoſt deny to 
Imſelf the neceſſaries of life 


this moment. It comes to me on the very reſpected 


thority of Mr Spurling, of Dynes Hall, a very active 

d intelligent Magiſtrate, for the county of Effex. It 

ms Mr Elwes had requeſted Mr Spurling, to accom - 
| pan 


W inmediately, it was imagined ſome officer would have 


orning. He aſked no ſecurity—he had feen Captain 


nd it ſtands amongit thoſe ſinglar records of his charac- 


An anecdote, exempliſying the truth of this, Iwill add 


SS 
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pany him to Newmarket. It was a day in one of thill 
Spring Meetings, which was remarkably filled with races Pr 
aud they were out from ſix in the morning till eight o'clock * 
in the evening, before they again ſet out for home. M 


—— — 
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j |; Elwes, in the uſual way, would eat nothing; but Mi 

. Sputling was ſomewhat wiſer, and went down to Ne © 
. market. When they began their journey home, the eve 
„ i! Tag was grown very dark and.cold, and Mr Spurling rod 228 
HA on ſomewhat quicker z and on going through the tun 
144 ike, by the Devil's Ditch, he heard Mr Elwes calling 2 
4 by Pim with great eagerneſs. On returning before he a 4 
1 paid, Mr Elwes ſaid “ Here!—here!—follow mel wh 
43 ir the befl road!” —In an inſtant he ſaw Nr Elwes, as It., 
Ii is as the night would permit, climbing his horſe up the p — 
„ cipice of the ditch. “ Sir,” ſaid Mr Spurling, „I nel 2 
1 can get up there.“ No danger at all! replied of a 

f i Elwes ; © but if your horſe be not ſafe, lead him !” , 
. | length, with great difficulty, and with one of the horl v 
145 falling, they mounted the ditch, and then with not I 1 
f toil, got down on the other fide. When they were hy 


landed on the plain, Mr Spurling thanked Heaven 
their eſcape.—*® Aye,” faid old Mr Elwes, “ you anal 
from the turnpike? — very right: .never pay a turnpike + 
can avoid it!“ In proceeding on their journey, tha 
came to a very narrow road; at which Mr Elwes, no 
withſtanding the cold, went as ſlowly as poſſible. On Ml 
Spurling, wiſhing to quicken theif pace, old Elwes of 
. ſerved that he was letting his horſe feed on ſome hay th 
waz banging on the ſide of the hedge—** Bides, add 
hel 
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it is nice hay, and you bave it for nathing.” 


Theſe pleaſant a&s of endangering his neck to ſave tif Po. 
payment of a turnpike, and ſtarving himſelf for a haifpen 
.<verth of hay, happened, from the date of them, at Ul 
time he was riſking.the ſum of /werity-frve thouſand pou 
on ſome 7ron-works, acrofs the Atlantic Ocean, and 
which he knew nothing, either as to produce, prolpediirp, 
or fituation 1. nh . 7% | 

l | Strang! 
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al Strange man!—whole penury asd prodigalizg, whote 
profuſion and meannefs, all ſo mixed together, .puzzlc 
me ſtill more and more, as L detail them ances an 


When Mr Elwes quitted Parliament, he was, in the 
common phraſe, . A fiſh out of water!” Indeed, there is 
no trial mare arduous, than that of acquiring, at am ad- 
vanced age, new modes of life. To form new ſbeieties, 
and conciliate new friends, new ſpirits, alas? are wanting. 
The ſtyle of Mr Elwes's life had left no domeſtic ſcenes 


—his rooms received no chearfulneſs from firez. and 


one to thank for this, and, for the want of all the little 
nge of declining life. 1 


 # * f ; . Y Fo — BI : 
a When he retited from Parliament, Mr Elwes, asl ap« 


b rehend, was nearly ſeventy-five yeate of ages and the 
9 penditure of a few hundred pounds would certainly 
e continued him in the ſituation he loved, wherethe 


s reſpected, and had due honour; Where be was 
mong ſt his friends, and where long habit had made every 
hing congenial to him.— All this he gave up to his love 
If money. That paſſion, which eonſuming all before 
as it hurried him along the ſeœ remaining years of his 
: fe, at length carried him to his grave, twenty years 
„ oner than the muſcular vigour of his body mighe have 

aſon to expect. For when Dr Wall, his late/phyſician, 
as called in, vñewed him extended on that fquallid bed 
poverty, from which he would not be relieved-—heifrid 
one of his ſons, “ Sir, your father might-have lived 
* ele twenty years; but the irritations of his tempei have 

de it impoſſible to hope for any — the body is yet 
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to which he could retire his home was dreary and por 


while the outſide had all the appearance of a2 Houſe to 
let,” the inſide was a deſert. But he had his penury as 


Wc onſolations which ſhould attend old-age, and [moeth h the 
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years before his death, will exhibit a tory of perurionue de. 
711al that never have fallen to my ſhare to find a parallel. 
In the vonder which they have yet left upon my mind. 
I can ohly ſay, “e they are true.“ | g 
ei T1 | | 

Mr Ehwes had, for ſome years, been a member of 
Card Club, at the Mount Coffee-houſe, and, by a con» 
ſtant attendance on this meeting, he, for a time, conſoled 
himſelf for the loſs of Parliament. The play was mode. N 
* rate, and he had an opportunity of meeting many of kiuMl !* 
[2% old acquaintances in the Houſe of Commons, and he es- 5 
perienced a pleaſure, which, however trivial it may a 
pear, was not leſs ſatisfactory, that of enjoying fire auf 
£andle at a general expence. | | | 4 


W $i! +} v4 ; a | 

| VDTDor however rejeftful:Mr Elwes appeared of“ lf hh 
; f | good things of this life,” when they were to come out of | i 
443 his own pocket —he by no means acted in the ſame mani 
5 ner when. thoſe ſame things were at the expence of a 1 7 
B72 other perſon. Ale had an 2dmirable taſte, in Fes * 
| [ | diſbes, at the table of another, No man had more judg 1 
170 ment in French wines,. when they did not come from ll. 
| nr own wine merchant—and © he was very nice in His ap 4 

1 petite, on the day he dined from home. l ; 
11 Much, therefore, of his time Mr Elwes paſſed in Ji 
11 Mount Coffee - houſe. But fortune ſeemed reſolved, Du, 
a” Tome occaſions, to diſappoint his hapes, and to force aui into 
I that money from him, which no power could perſuadiſoun 
1 him to beſtow . He till retained ſome fondneſs for play... 
1 and imagined he had no ſmall {kill at picguef. It was up... .. 
N | ill-luck, however, to meet with a gentleman who thoug 5 
11 the ſame, and on much better grounds, for, after a co I. 
TH teſt of two days and a night, in which Mr Elwes cont... , 
i of nued with a perſeverance which avarice will inſpire, WF... 
5 roſe a loſer of a ſum which he always endeavoured! brite 
f conceal though I have ſome reaſon to think it was HD 
gleſs than three thouſand pounds, Some part of it was Mn f 
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„or large draft on Meff. Hoares, and was received very 
. carly the next morning. This was whe laſt folly, of the 
Id, of which Mr Etwes-was ever guy; and it is but 
juſtice-to the Members of the Club, to ſay, that they ever 
after endeavoured to diſcourage any wiſh to play with 
lim. Thus, while by every-art-of human mortification, 
he was ſaving ſhillings” and fix-pences, he would kick 
down, in one moment, the-heap he had raiſed. Though 
yet was the benefit of this conſideration all thrown away 
upon him, for his maxim always was—and it was agree 
able, that he his repeated it to me, at leaſt, a hundred: 
times That all great fortunes were made by ſaving : fow* 
of that a man could be ſure.” | ; 


The rooms, at his ſcat at Stoke, that were now muchr* 
it of repair, and would have all fallen in, but for his ſon, 
ohn Elwes, Eſq; who had reſided there, he thought too 
expenſively furnifhed, as worſe things might have done. 
If a window Was broken, there was td be no repair but 
that of a little brown paper, or that of piecing in a bit of 
broken glaſt, which had at- length been done fo frequent- 
ly, and in ſo many ſhapes, that it would have puzzled-a 
mthematician to ſay,. © what figure they deſcribed.” - 


an 
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To ſave fire; he would walk about the remains of an 
old green houſe, or fit, with a ſervant, in the kitchen. 
During the harveſt, he would amuſe himſelf with going 
into the fields to glean the corn, on the ground of his 
oon tenants; and they uſed to leave a little more than 
eommon, to pleaſe the old gentleman, who was as eager 

after it, as any pauperin the pariſh. | 


In the advance of the ſeaſon, his morning employment 
vas to pick up any ſtray chips, bones, or other things, to 
arry to the fire, in his pocket—and he was one day ſur- 
"ied by a neighbouring gentleman, in the act of pulling 
Oo, with ſome difficulty, a crsw's neft, for this purpoſe, - 
n the gentleman's wondering why he gave himſelf thie 
D 2 trouble— 


| 

L 
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trouble —“ O Sir, replied old Elwes, it is really a ſhame 


that theſe creatures ſhould do ſo. Do but ſee what waſte 
they make! They don't care how extravagant they 


ace! 


As no gleam of favourite paſſion or any ray of amuſe. 
ment broke through this gloom of penury, his inſatiable 
deſire of ſaving was now become uniform and ſyſtematic. 
He ufed {till to ride about the country on one of his 


mares—but then he rode her very economically, on the 
foft turf adjoining the road, without putting himſelf to 


the expence of ſhoes—as he obſerved, © the turf was fo 
pleaſant to a horſe's foot :” 


the ſtables was proſuſe enough to put a little hay before 


his horſe, old Elwes would ſlily ſteal back into the ſtables. 


and take the hay very carefully away. 12 


That very frong appetite which Mr Elwes had in ſome 
meaſure reſtrained during the long fitting of Parliament, 


he now indulged moſt voraciouſly, and on every thing he 


could find. To fave, as he thought, the expence of go- 


ing to a butcher, he would have a whole ſheep killed, and i 


ſo eat mutton to the—end of the chapter. When he oc- 
caſionally had his river drawn, though ſometimes horſe- 
loads of {mall fiſh were taken, not one would he ſuffer to 
be thrown in again, for he obſerved, © He ſhould never ſee 
them again! Game in the laſt flate of putrefaction 
and meat that walked about his plate—would he continue 
to eat, rather than have new things killed before the old 


proviſions were finithed. 


With this diet he charnel houſe of ſuftenance—his drefs 
kept pace—equally in the laſt ſtage of abſolute diſſolution. 
. Sometimes he would walk about in a tattered brown= 
coloured hat; and ſometimes in a red and white woolen 


cap, like a priſoner conſined for debt. 
When 


| And when any gentleman, 
called to pay him a viſit, and the boy who attended in' 
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Z When any friends, who might be with him, were ab- 
> BM ſent, he would carefully put out his own fire, aud walk 
bo che houſe of a neighbour, and thus make one fire ſerve 


both. In ſhort, whatever Cervantes or Moliere have pic-- 
tured, in their moſt ſportive monds, of Avarice in the ex- 


* tteme, here might they have ſeen realized or ſurpaſſed 
e T 1 3 
A The ſummer of 1788, Mr Elwes paſſed at his houſe in 


Welbeck-ſtreet, London, and he paſſed that ſummer with 
ie out any other ſociety than that of two maid-fervants, for 
to he had now given up the expence of keeping any, male do- 
fo W meſtic. His chief employment uſed to be that of getting 
an up early in a morning to viſit ſome of his houſes in Ma- 
in ry-le-bone, which during the ſummer were repairing. 


les As he was there generally at four o'clock in a morning, 
he was of courſe on the ſpot before the workmen—and he 
uſed contentedly to ft down on the ſteps before the door, 
to ſcold them when they did come. The neighbours 

who uſed to ſee him appear thus regularly every morn- 
ing, and who concluded, from his apparel, he was one 

of the workmen, - obſerved, there never was ſo punc-- 
wal a man as the old carpenter.” | 5 


During the whole morning, he would continue to run 
up and down ſtairs, to fee the men were not idle for an 
inſtant, with the fame anxiety as if his whole happineſs' 
in life had been centered in the finiſhing this houſe—- 
Regardleſs of the greater property he had at ſtake in va- 
rious places, and for ever employed in the minutiæ of af 
fairs. Indeed ſuch was his anxiety about this houſe the- 
rent of which was not above gol. a year that it brought 
on a fever which nearly coſt him his life; But the fate 
which dragged him on thus ſtrangely, to Bury him under 
the load of his own wealth, ſeemed. as reſiſtleſs as it was 
accountable. | | ? 


| In the muſcular and unencumbered frame of Mr Ehees 
hen Ml </ D 3 there 
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there was every thing that promiſed extreme length of 
life, and he lived to above 70 years of age, without any 
natural diſorder attacking him. But as Lord Bacon has 
well obſerved, © The minds of ſome men are a lamp 
that is burning continually,” and ſuch was the mind 
of Mr Elwes.—Removed from thoſe occaſional public 
avocaſions which had once engaged his attention, mo- 
ney was now his only thought. | 


He roſe upon money upon money he lay down to 
reſt ; and as his capacity ſunk away from him by de- 
grees, he dwindled from the real cares of his proper- 
ty, into the puerile concealment of a few guineas, 
This little ſtore he would carefully wrap up in various 
papers, and depoſiting them in ditterent corners, would 
amuſe himfelf with running from one to the other, to ſee 


whether they were all ſafe; then forgetting, perhaps, 


where he had concealed ſcme of them, he would become 
ſo ſeriouſly afflicted as a man might be who had loſt all his 
property. Nor was the day alone thus fpent—he would 
frequently riſe in the middle of the night, and be heard 
walking about different parts of the houſe, looking after 
what he had thus hidden and forgotten. 


' Reft, thou perturbed ſpirit, reſt ! 


Is an apoſtrophe that here would have. met real cauſe 
for its addreſs—not in the wild fancy of the bard, body- 
ing forth ideal forms and phantoms of the brain, but in 
the ſettled thirſt after one object, for ever preying upon 
the mind, and getting ſtrange maſtex{hip over it; then, 
as memory wore away, and reaſon became weaker and 
weaker ſtill, exhibiting a wondrous picture of avarice; 
riſing over the ruins of the underſtanding ; the mind all, 
laid waſte before it, and the body at length falling a ſa- 
erifice to feveriſh imagination. Prepoſterous paſhonh 
that ſeemed to * what it fed on,“ ſtill more un- 
ſated when deſire could have no room 4or want, and 


when the powers of enjoyment were all cloſed | . '; 7 


J 0” ES 
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It was at this period, and at 96 years old, or upwards, 
that Mr Elwes began to feel, for the firſt time, ſome bo- 
dily infirmities from old age. He now experienced oc- 
caſional attacks from the gout z on which, with his uſual _ 
perſeverance, and with all accuſtomed antipathy to apo- 
thecaries, and their bills, he would ſet out to walk as 
far and as faſt as he could.— While he was engaged in 
this painful mode of cure, he frequently loft himſelf in 
the ſtreets, the names of which he no longer remembered, 
and was as frequently brought home by ſome errand-boy, 
or ſtranger, of whom he had enquired his way. On 
theſe occaſions he would bow and thank them, at the 


door, with great civility 3 but he never indulged them 
with a fight of the infide of the houſe. 


During the winter of 1789, the laſt winter Mr Elwes 
was fated to ſee, his memory viſibly weakened every day; 
and from the unceaſing with to ſave money, he now be- 
gan to apprehend he ſhould die in want of it. Mr Gib- 
ſon had been appointed his builder, in the room of Mr 
Adam; and one day, when this gentleman waited upon 
him, he ſaid, with apparent concern, “ Sir, pray conſider 
in what a wretched ſtate J am; you ſee in what a good 
* houſe I am living— and here are five guineas, which 
« js all I have at preſent; and how I ſhall go on with 
« ſuch a ſum of money puzzles me to death.—I dare 
« ſay you thought I was rich; now you ſee how it is !” 


The cloſe of Mr Elwes's life was ſtill reſerved for 
one ſingularity more, and which will not be held leſs 
fingular than all that has paſſed before it, when his-dif- 
poſition and his advanced age are conſidered. He gave 
away his affections: he conceived the tender paſſion. In 
plain terms, having been accuſtomed- for ſome time to 
paſs his hours, out of ceconomy, with the two maid ſer- 
vants in the kitchen - one of them had the art to induce 
him to fall in love with her, and it is matter of doubt, 


had 
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had it not been diſcovered, whether ſhe would not have 
had the power over him to have made him-marry her. 


Had Mr Elwes, at nearly eighty years of age, and with) 
property amounting to almoſt a million of money thus 
cloſed his extraordinary life by a marringe in the kitchen, 
it would indeed have added one feature more to that ſin- 
gular Memoir, which the Life of this Gentleman has pre- 


fented to the public! and which, ſince the beginning of 
time, certainly never had a parallel ! 


But good fortune, and the attention af his friends, ſav- 
ed him from this laſt act in which, perhaps, the pitiable 
infirmity of nature, weakened and worn down by age and 
- perpetual anxiety, is in ſome meaſure to be called to ac- 
count. At thoſe moments, when the cares of money leſt 
him ſomewhat of eaſe, he had no domeſtic ſcenes of 
happineſs to which he could .fly—and therefore felt 
with more fenfibility, any aCt of kindneſs that might 
come from any quarter: and thus, when his ſons were 
abſent, having no one near him whom principle made 
aſſiduous— thoſe who might be zxterefted, tco frequent» 
ly gained his attention.. ie | 
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2 IT was now the autumn of the year 1789, and the pro- 


eſt Hęreſs of each day took ſomething away from his under- 
of ianding. His memory was gone entirely; his percep- 
ele tion of things was decreaſing very rapidly, and as the 


ght mind became unſettled, guſts of the molt violent paſ- 
ere lion uſurped the place of his former command of tem 
ade per. That courtſey once ſo amiable in his manners and 


is addreſs, was now conſpicuous no longer: and there 
appeared no particle of his mental-qualities that did not 
ſeem to have ſurvived themſelves. ; 


For fix weeks previous to his death, he had got a cuſ- 
om of going to reſt in his cloaths, as perfectly drefled as 
uring the day. He was one morning found faſt afleep. 
*twixt the ſheets, with his ſhoes on his feet, his ſtick 
his hand, and an old torn hat upon his head. 


i 


On this circumſtance being diſcovered, a ſervant was 
et to watch, and take care that he undrefled himſelf : 
et, ſo defirous was he of continuing this cuſtom, that 
told the ſervant, with his uſual providence about mo- 
PNPey, that if he would not take any notice of him, he 
. N ould leave him ſomething in his Will. 


On 
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a had lived in too long for bis own 
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On the 18th day of November, 1789, Mr Exwrs dif- 
covered ſigns of that utter and total weakneſs, which, in 
eight days, carried him to his grave. On the evening 
of the firſt day he was conveyed to bed—from which he 
role no more. His appetite was gone—he had but a 
faint recollection of any thing about him; and his laſt 
coherent words were addreſſed to his fon, Mr Joan 
ELwes, in hoping “ he had left him what he wiſhed” 
On the Morning of the 26th of November, he expired with- 
out a figh |—with the eaſe with which an infant goes to 
ſleep on the. breaft of its mother, worn out with the 
« Rattles.and the Toys“ of a long day | 

One ſtrange circumſtance I cannot here omit to men- 
tion: Some days previous to the death of the father, 
Mr Jonn ELwEs was returning from an eſtate he had juit 
purchafed, in Glouceſterſnire, with a Clergyman, to 
whom he had given the living. On his journey a ſtrange 
preſentiment came acroſs his mind, that he ſhould ſee hig 
father but once again. The idea was ſo ſtrongly impreſ- 
ſed upon his thoughts, that he ſet out in' the middle of 
the night to reach Marcham : he did reach it; and was in 
time to be witneſs to that fight which moſt afflicts a good 
ſon, on the ſubject of a father he beheld him expire. 


Thus died Mr El wr s, Hrtunate ineſcaping from e World 


peace J. 
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